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ABSTRACT 

Vassar " of fers two types of computer qourses: (1) the 
introductory courses In Computer Science Studies convey the intrinsic 
features of computer systems and stress their capacities to support 
'established^ numeric and symbolic modes of inquiry and ,<2) the 
Freshjnen Seminar-s which reveal the f^icility of computers for, aiding 
man's critical process* by displaying information so that* patterns^ c^n 
emerge more readily from textual as well as numeric materials'^ The 
critical ^thinking ' process is, said to.inVolve: (1) the decoding of 
source material throug-i observation and interpret^ettion and (2) the 
encoding of original insights' as a result of the interpretation. This 
act of translation--critical tjiinking — is essenti^illy the processing 
of input informa^tion and the creation o£ output. Though much o% the ^ 
analysis is sutjectiver an honest attempt must be made to locate 
reliable patterns in what is observed and to restrict the tendency to 
guess or bias a study* This is where the computet is most useful. The 
subjects of the Fres-hmen Seminar for 1974-75 *wer^ an analysis of : ^(1) 
the literary language of John Milton'^ "Par?idise' tost" and (2) the 
live communications of the Watergate/Testimony. XSBH) / 
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FROM POETRY TO POLITICS: «A^8AR FRESHMEN CONCORD WATERGATE 

■ ' * • ■ ' ■ 

. U. D. Misek . U.$. OtMRTMlHT OF MIALTM. 

Comteuter'Sclence Studies h""^:.^?;;!^:"? 

^ , -l^ids&r College . " v , oocome'^t "ireeeH «EP« 

t:> • , ouceo exactly as received frc 

/ • THE PERSON OR ORGANlZAriONORIG^ 

' • : Poughkeapsie. New York, 12601 , tV.'ill'^uV.'^^^^^^ 

^ i| , - SENT OFFICIAL NATIONAL INSTIWE^ 

^ JEOUCATION POSITION OR POUCJt 



introduction: Compuwrt and Critlcltm 



• In additio'n to conveying the intrinsicjeaturcs of computer ^y^'^^^-'^'^X^l''^^^^ . ' 

Science Studies at Vassar' stress the capacities of .computers to support es abbsheji °f •"^"';jp?°, , 

S nitric and symbol^ data applications. The kcory and coding.j^fic. ^^^-^^^^^^^^^^ • 
Fortran. Cobol. Assembler, and APL are. in the programmmg courses, related to '''^'^rj/J'^^^ 

^ A basic goal of ^ucationjn the undergraauate liberal arts setting is the '^'^^j^'^.^^^'J^''^^ • 
thinking Critfcism is a complex activity, involving both decoding of ^t^"-'^,^"^ /^.^^ 
n ights In terms of dkoding. criticism implies discerning obserY«t.onj m terms of 

iSmed interpreution. in either case, critical thought is an act of translation, the processmg of mput ^ 
information, ^nd creation of an output which interprets "meamngs. . ' 

mJof the analysis involved in the critical process is subjective, but a '^^^^^^^ '^i.^"^^^^^^^^ / ' 

- emeree more readily from textual as weU as numeric materials. This knowledge s ^''^'^'y/P"^" ' , . ■ °_ {Cl 

II. A Prior Study and A Mod«l 

. A„ example i!lu«ra.ing .he boo,, which compu..« '"^| J^Sn MlZT/rel e'^^^^^^ 

have survived in discussion for three hundred years. ^ ' 

■ ' in the VassarTreshman Seminar "Style and Sdf-Imirge." th Jpoem is P^''^'^^^''^^^^^^^ ' 
the vel^ presence of patterns is disputed, and patterns ^^^^^^^^^^^^ In'd • 

ttre;i:v^^^^^^^ ' ' 
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deep investigation of its elemental patterns. Is the work artistically designed, with style and structure supp^ 
of themes? Are Satan's stated thoughts and his dramatized actions, for instance, consistent with his moHVes as^ 
narrated by the other«" voices"? " ' X 

The history of Milton scholarship is replete with both positive and negative rcsponsej^uch questions 
Indded, when members of the Seminar read Paradise Lost early in the course, their owr^nfsponscs to s"cji "ssues 
are 'diverse and discordant. A major topic of the Seminar is how computers ai;Wti addressing such difTicult 
matters. Although representing just one of several types of computeriz^^ching dis,cussed in the course. 
Appendix II displays selected instances' of output from computerjKming in the form of a "Context- 
Concordance." Such materiaU are explained in detail in the e»fly meetings of the course, but may be 
understood here simply-'with reference to the keyword field (^neighboring text both to the lefi and right V 
and the context field, in this case identifying setting, spwjs^'and audience, to the far right on the page It is, 
essentially this type of contextual display, though wUh4 varied format, which participants in. the Freshmaft 
Seminar later employ m conducting their owq origja^l. computer-based studies. This output need only be given 
brief attention here to suggest how the comput^orting of langiiage pattems can be applied ta contemporary 



jssues. 



As seen in Appendix II (A), the^lrprisingly few occurrence? of the conjunction "BECAUSE (10) when 
compared with the term "AND" Qi40l) reveal the artful genius of Milton, and the significance of even those 
seemingly ijon-substantive terms^hich human study w<juld most likely rele^te to an "omissions" list T-he 
linking "AND" is used by ov/twenty speaking voices in the poem. "BECAUSE." the lawlike and deductive 
term', is spoken only by Mill's obedient agents (including Eve before her fall and Adam after both repent) \\ 
IS interesting to note the m^EREFORE." more inductive and self serving, is distributed more broadly and is 
. -also spoken by those wh^e arguments the poet (through the Narrator) would not have us morally credit Satan\ 
,s included. This exanJple exhibits the incredible consistency Witl^ which the blind poet, orating his masterpiece. \ 
controliwi the style/m adjustment to themes which thread through the entire work. ^ \ 

• The comfit also ena'bles us to contrast characters within local settings. The consistency of Milton's \\ 
rhetonc' acrc^l speakers, and his suiting 'pf speech \q the character, is exampled in Eve's affirmative uses of 
"LOVE" l^fore her fall ("faith and love") and her increasing preoccupation with negative aspects of love just 
after her fell, posed in Book IX at line 78 1 (aQdr which she laments the "agony of love" and "trial of love")^ A 
separate context-concordance reveals tHe notable consistent restriction of the same word. "LOVE." as spoken 
fcy Sawn, to only those situations in whieh hejs alone, and generally in a negative mood, These occurrences (in 
Books IV and IX) are widely separated in the lengthy epic, but when retrieved and displayed by.computer. they 
epijtomize Satan's stark pride and his self-exilfed ^motions. ^ 

f » -TX. ' A 

/,., Such striking patterns in a complex work are not readily observed by an unaided reader, They are made 
//explicit through tde computer s unique capacity to sort, merge, and display by sets or on keys. Early in the 
Freshman Seminar, the participants siudy other and related ways in which the computer can support the 
critical process by retrieving evidence submerged in source texts, thus expanding both the range and types of 
mfoFmatipn input to analysis. / ' 

Hi. The "SelWmage" Semltnar Strategy 

The multi^facetecriask of conveying typical critical problems, providing model studies, int/c^ucing the 
computer, and converting to contemporary issues, might seem formidable given the definition of fa Seminar 
, thirteen weekly meetings. Bo)h m the Watergate Section and in subsequent studies of President/Nixon's self- 
iiTwge, the feasibility -and completion of original projects must be credited to the energies andpalents of the 
students who participate. , ^ 

Each two-hour mecimgf is, segmented lalo two sections, one on the issues of Paradise Lost (specifically, 
style ana sclf-iifiage m the pojfirayal of Satan) and the other ^n practical aspects of studying current ^vehts with 
* the aid of computers. 3y pUiring discussion of specific stages in the prior study wjih specific stagfes in th? 

/ • ' • " ' 



:perience in the application of computer-aided criticism cait^ 



current project, the acquisitionyof precepts and ex 
pfocecd at roughly the same jJace. 

* / • * * 

The main topics treated arc, in succcssioli: 

(A) General goals J aesthetic inquiry and language study; Kow these matters relate to computhr 
resources. / < 

' (B) Project plan/ng for document analysis; a sSrstems-approach in the context of problem solving. 

(C) Theprepa/ation of rtiachine-readable a^terials; comparative methods and practical tactics. 

(D) The an/ysis of corHputer-generated research aids; their relation to overall' goals of inquiry in -a 
psyClM^historical setting. , • - , 

In each case/the construction of the Paradise Lost and sub-text concordances - their roles in t^e critical 
process --/re given as background; the students' joint project remains in the foreground. 

(A) 

l/e goals of critical inquiry, especially regarding language studies, have been briefly .^^-jh^d a^^^^ j j 
Jfuctory discussion. While such abstract concepts as that of "the cr.t.cal process' ar^brilfly touch«l on n 
Teminar. the more tangible frustrations of Milton's critics in attemptmg to ' decode h.s complex work^ 
nn to "encode". interpretations, are given more detailed attention. The students first address these 
Xroversies on an intuitive basis, and discover such a wide range of peer resp-onscs to the same basic source 
Materials that (heir appetites for evidence enlarge appreciably. The analogy '° ^^'"f '""'^ 'J 

^Ly one to make due toihe students' interest »n testimony and their awareness that the hearings transcripts and 
associated documents are botli voluminous and complicatjMl. 

The class encounters the complexities of Milton's poem first, directly through reading the text. tHen 
indfrect y by surveying critics in print and by writing their Own highly diversified critical essays Jhe J 
complexities of Watergate communications are "established through listening to testimony '^P^^JP 
• particularly convolute reference - reports on reports and conversations on conversations - through reading 
contemporary accounts by political observers, and through in-class discussions. • 

The parallels between poep and politics which the students have been able '^.'^'^^Pf '^^X^are'no; 
'due to (he-nested" nature of communications in both cases, tht commitments of .pdmdual speake are not. 
simDlfe to extricate. Just who said what to whom? In both case, the unaided reader ^or the listener) is ha 4 
pr^'s«l to remember. In the poem, for example, one speaker's words are often voic«l by another, and botlv 
voices (that- reporting and that reported) are communicated by the Narrator, the , Epic Voice. .^.^ 



NARRATOR 



EVE 



ADAM 



READER ' 



In Book V, for example, the Narrator tells us that Eve tells Atjam that Sat'an has spoken to her Similariy 
complex are instances in Watergate-related documents, in wWch a ^^'^^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

thijd party said; and it is of interest that the ci^tics of M ilton and the critics of Watergate often t-hemselves t,te 

citations of others.^ 
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f- "Mildly, just as the individual voices in Paradise Lost, once separated, have inspirtjd extreme and 
dashing reactions by critics.' so does the Watergate testimony provoke contradictory responses (m popular 
■>edia and .n the classroom). Perhaps most significantly, just as the great length and structural 'ntrjcaces of the 
■ 'boem' have disrupted many a serious attempt to elucidate its central themes, so hive the sheer bulk and cross- 
referencing tendencies of the Watergate testimony confounded its interpreters (ks witnessed by the common 
bment of 'oversaturation' in otherwise widfly varyin| editorials and news reviews). 

Thus the prospects of computer assistance in sorting out exigencies of poetry or politics seem cqualK 
attractive.' Both domains of discourse are approachable as 'complex message sets", withm communication 
'-settings which themselves are highly mtricate. ' . -. x 

; - • ^ (B) V: 

The approach io project planning which is taken in the Semrtiar is goal-oriented. With « '^/^ 
materials and a correspondingly unmanageable collection of issu^..questions. and problems it Is both hejpfu 
Tnd necessary to eluadate precisely what one hopes to learn by enlisting the aid^of computers (as OPPO ^o aU 
the Questions one cart think of asking). Arriving at some useful evidence respective to a given and anticipated 
ssue is 2s cnt,^'^^ formulation of a specific plan for achieving an "answer." Th^necessity of defining a 
■ concrete, achievffgoal. and of formulating a feasible route or a critical path through the P^oble'nkecon.es 
very clear to the students when they hold their first self-directed discusswns on materials selecti(^n_ In the 
rornantic spirit associated with tfie early stages of mo^t projects.' the Seminar members almost invariably fi st 

to^concord what might be described as "the world" .(here, all of Watergate t^umony^^^^^^ 
coXcs all of the White House Tape-Transcripts). Learning of the limits of the Vassar Computer provides 
Ll'onstraims.' but it is the 'actuaf labor of preparing their card decks whichin most ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
narrowed the sights of the Seminar students. Selection of materials depends a good deal on goals and on givens. 

■ Given the severe restrictions on data-base size and the limitation to thirteen sessions for the toul cours* 
Freshman Seminar students (most of whom have not previously us«^ 'r^'^'^'l^nTX^T^Z^^^^ 
devised selection principles to delimit their domain of inquiry. In thp Fall term of 1973. when the Watergate 
stu ffSgan. the' text-base was considerably narrowed through t^T^^ThSc pts 

communications to and from the President, a topic which seemed to promise insight into both the self-concepts 
^ " and. at the same time, their views on the rolfe of the high^t officiaf. Tak.ng tlm approac^ 

- .from the givens (Watergate testimony in the early Seminars and Richard Nixon's discourse 'n more r^en 
couTses) and-proceeding toward a set of concrete goals, the divTsion of labor which is to resolve the unknowns 
build and analyze the evidence-base) has been democraucally^ecided. Because the initial. F^"-^^^'";"^^" ° 
h SemLr in- |973 preceded the "instant" pdblicatic«,s two publishers of the 
students were thrown into basic research by the necessity /f searching microfilms for candidate passages 
This they aSieved by assigning to then,selves specific sp^ of dates tp scan. Fin ing and kcy^unc^^^^ 

those exc<?rpts which mosj clearly qualified as comment^n "-"T ".'^^''°";?.li^rH of !lu acSuiSn ' 
• prove a challenge of sufficient scope to introduce the freemen to the intractable demand of data-acquisit on 
foT the Spring-term 1974 students, with their paperb/ck editions of the testimonies, the establishment of 
validafion^p^ilr'es was to replace acquisition as an ^mediate goal, and the editing role was to prove equally 
demanding of precision and patience. • / ^ i 

The data-base to be mput into the compu'ter i order to produce contextual concordances can be thought of 
as -duplex'. The text (here. Watergate testimony) is one constituent, and observation on '«j""°"y 
another Two messages are io be interUvTned b/virtue of the central concept of context-concordmg. which is o 
aSvlnc^' crJticTthinking by preJnting dirc^Uj. on the computer page initial findings that contribute to 
inicrpretaiiofi. / 

Encoding .the- first component, th^ o/ginal text itself, is the more obvious Starting place for freshrnen 
withourprior experience in language^a/ processing. Appendix II. here, displays the output from a Harri 
Tn crtype Fototronic typ'e-setting sys(e/. a somewhat sophisticated expression of computer printout smce .t 
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includes upper/lower case, bot^face, full punctuation, and' special syrrj^ols. U \^ of significance.fqf the leaching, 
of data encoding in more modest processing environments that the input to the FOTO was a print tapc"based 
on data punched on a standard 026 keypunch.*^ ' ' 

Appendix III (A) shows a sample of the input data-base» with transcription conventions where appropriate 
and necessary, such as the dollar sign symbol ($) preceding letters to be capitalized and the plus stgn C+) 
postfixed xp initial words in lines, which on FOTO transcription were to be preceded by the solid black ball ( # ) 
to keep the separate lines distinct. Part B of the figure^ displays data from the. Freshman Semina-r ttxt 
component, with the asterisk postfixed to indicate capit^iz^d words, and'the ampersand (&) placed at card- 
initial position. Similarly, approximately one dozen transcription codes have been adopted across the four- 
course senes **Computers for Students of Language/* in order to model on the Vassar 48-character printer the 
more desirable resources for a text scholar, upper/lower case and even multiple type fonts. The studerlts, 
mindfuf of the need for scholarly standards in despite of economic lim/s, adapt readily to 'the notion of 
encoding-conventions for the text-base, as the)?, do to that of .mnemoniv:s and abbreviations, within the 
**observer" component to be treated next. ' • • 

• 

Appendix III (B) shows, to the left, a listing or **log** of the forty-<^ne appearances o^atan as speaker in 
Paradise Lost. Epic or **reader** order is adopted here, though not in the computational stud>, in numbering the 
rows which stand for separate recorfis ijb the data-base. Secondly, the displacement of chronology or 
**behavioral time" which are effected by the epic ordering are shown in the second field of contextual i<ems 
Book number, line and page numbers, in the Ricks edition, name of Audience and Setting then follow 
Similarly, and to the right of this figure, a "log** can^be constructed to display in matrix format the 
communications to and from the President located by the students, several class periods each term are devoted 
to- discussion, of assumptions and commitments which accrue to category construction and construct labeling 
The fields of information chosen to be coded by the Fall-term class of the 1973 Seminar included^entification 
of speakers, day of testiKiony! modahty, medium, and principal topic. *Modality>was definerf^s a mode and 
sometimes mood indicator (was the comm*unication actual, hypotheticjal, theoretical, private'' etc ) and 
*medium* described the type of discourse (for example, testimony, conversation, letter, memo, meetmg, and 
vangely defined questioning). In the last field, the students identified one central topic of discu^'on, such as the 
listening box, bugs, records, abstract concept of authority, or tapes, as abbreviated in the first few rows In 
regard to this latter subject — the topic — the difficulty of assigning jjust one code to complex topics escaped no 
one. 

Djcciding on a practicabit list of codes within each field proved as strentious an intellectual exercise as was 
the original division of the observation field into four basic units. Certain subtleties were pre-designcd by the 
students, such as the uses of dashes, periods, and commas (- . ,) to identify the President as/source* or ^receiver* 
of the communications m one column ^nd identification of the keypuncher in'anmher Such codirfg novelties 
were, of course, most inconsistently applied. In addition Xp purposive devices, ad hoc procedures abounded 
While seated at thekeypuncb itself, creativity bloomed. laa general session dedicated to decoding the carefully 
pre-planned content codes, there were scveral.inspired, punch-time innovations which defied translation, even 
though at that particular evening session no one was absent.' This mirthful state of affairs and others like it 
'introduced welcome touclies.of recreation into what the students had ardently defined for themselves as a 
deeply sS^ioCis production plan. * * , 

* ■ ^ ^' ' ■ (D) 

As to the processing of the merged text-and-observation based data, the specific algorithm which produces 
the Vhsshr Context Concordance is essentially the same as that for the original Context Concordance to 
Paradise Lost. The main exception is that here the fe^iy word field is to the right, ^th cont|Jxtually observed 
content keys to the left.'' The relation of their data to subsequent phases of processing is expressed to the 
Seminar students in terms of the basic elements of job stjeams^input, processing,.output, but it is to the rigors 
of inierp/J?ting the output to which their attention, in thislirs^course, is directed. One of their jobs is to derive 
interpretations (here, about self-image) from a document provided throu^ computational aid, t|iis is one sense 
in ^bicb the computer aids critical judgment. Another job is to evaluate the relation of computer-aids to the 
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bvcrall process of critical thinking. An example of the first type of yield— that from analysis of a specific 
product of computing - is displayed here as Appendix IV. Just as wc can ask if Eve s use of LOVt in 
Milton&poem changes over time, or whether Satan ever, ironically, expresses "LOVE" — and. if so. in what 
contexts - so can we ask if terms of feeling, self-esteem, logic, admission, or basic changes of tone Qccur across 
time for particular Watergate witnesses. 

An exemplary case, examination'of discrepancies between 'admitted knowledge' and \asserted facts', is 
derived in part'from the computer output and in part from intuition. As shown in Appendix IV. the computer 
program gathers uses of such tems as "KNOWLEDGE" (Part A) across several speakers (just as in Poj^odise 
Lost) and annotates them contextually with reference to semantically-bound features of the different 
occurrences or tokens of the given (word) type. While the term "KNOWLEDGE-^seems fairly well distributed 
across speakers and topics (respective to communications to and from the President) John Dean s uses oi 
related terms" have their own 'personalties', as do the usages of others.Jhe denial phrases DON I kinuw . . 

DID NOT KNOW . ." -and "DIDN'T KNOW" seem prominent, and yet Dean is shown clearly tahave 
confidence m many a "FACT." Among them are the far from neutral facts of set-ups. collusion, and politica 
usury charges strong enough to have warranted assertion of personal knowledge, had not the speaker (perhaps) 
been so imm«5diately -vulnerable to indictment for conspiracy to cover up such arrangements As one student 

writes, generalizing from the Watergate Contest Concordance:" < 

• * - 

None- of the Watergate conspirators accepted responsibility;. If facts weren't definite and 

unincriminating they -were never discussed or the witness conveniently "didn't know." 

In c6nclusion, I found one witness who only talked about facts, one witn&s who offered almost no 
new information, and one witness who was a parrot. If these men are a sample of the individuals • 
that lead our country, the United States is in trouble. How men of their intelligence, importance. • 
and -stature can perform task's without thinking ^ncT recognizing the consequences or possible harm 
IS very hard to believe and I have to wonder how many of ^le facts remain -untold! ^ 

Such applications of context-concording are typical of the role of computer-based reference documents in 
leading to interpretations; ihey gather the evidence but do not force a conclusion. In as short a course as this, 
the final projects hsted m Appendix V must be taken as exploratory efforts and not finished papers, me 
frustrations of the class in completing their concordances so close to the end of the term are. in tact 
acknowledgments that completing the computational phase of a critical pr<yect merely le^ds one into long and 
scrupulous deliberation over the portenLof evidence gle^ed.'A satisfactory conclusion to the course, from the 
pomt of view of this teacher, is the stimulating mix of frustration at having so little time left in which to analyze, 
and excitement over achieving the context-concordance.^moods which prevail in the course's last sessions. 

A realization that computer-output is itself an input to decision making, no't ah end to thinking or a 
panacea is precisely what leads a good proportion of the Seminar students into enrolling in programming 
courses or further classes in computing for^tudenfs of language^ even though the Computer Science program as 
it now stands has no major and cbmprises all electiyes. 



iV. Conclusion and Qualiflcatton 



The critical process is very complex. It involves both decoding of patterns and encoding of one's 
observations -on that pattern. How much does the human being want to be helped with this process 

Iftthe Freshman Seminar, as students enter college to explore their interests and themselves, we try to 
suggest that machines can help man to bring focus to his queries in a problem-solving manner The computer is 
a rcTource - without man. just an appliance. It is neutral, that is. and control can be transferred to it as njan 



wishes. 
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Later in the course series, we explore methods fbr allbtting the computer more control than is enfranchised 
through concordances. An example is the method for producing essay-writing programs in which texts are 
searched for" lexical and oth'er keys ;hat increment counters associated with the^output of motivational 
inferences* Buit even at this more advanced stage, where 'human character' is limned and purpose 
hypothesized on the basis of detecting many types of textual features, the critical process is always aided, never 
replaced by computer support. Even computer-simulation of the t<^timonies given by separate witnesses, and 
of the President's own discourse, seems not to produce in this new generation of students a preference or 
untowardly reverence for machines over and above human judgment." Indeed, it appears to intensify tfteir 
desire to merge the sensitivity with which man can perceive, and the precision with which machines scan 

As may be diagramm^, the computer coI^^ponent is only one segment^but a vjtal and •unimpeachable- 
one, in the chaia of critical processes which lead to well informed judgment. |J 

. . . - ^- J 
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. We are constantly adjusting the courses in Computer Science Studies at Vassar, in r^P^"^ '° 
irtcrea^fng familiarity of entering students with respect to automation. However, »hecompanson of problen^ o 
~«ent"tion based in poetry and those in politics seems to be proving -"'^^J^^^^^^^ 
thinking is rdhrired in traditional scholarship and in the realm of worldly affairs Although the sP<^'»c ongin ot 
th S tSa^e and the exact sequence of course assignments have varied, our three semester cxpcnc^cc 
Sth th s Fr«hman S concept indicates that students can be made aware of ^he computer as a d sirab le 
Source opUon and its sophist Jed implications relative to critical analysis can be incorporated .n,o their 
scholariy repertoires, as early as the first term of their freshman year in college. 
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NOTES 



^Winifred A. Asprey, Professor of Mathematics and Director of the Computer Center. Facilities' onsile IBM 
36O/30E batch-processing system, four APL terminals into an off-campus time-sharing service Author's 
, status: Assfetant Professor. , - * 

'This rs the first in a series of. four courses in "Cojnputing for Students of Language," surveying a 
alphanumeric appfications from Dala^-Processing to Artificial Intelligence. Advanced work includes* 
computer simulation of natural language, automated essay analysis for psycholinguistic iiiference: con^iultant. 
based Project Design for Document Analysis. The series is taught by-tlris author. 

* ' ^ , ' / 

-^Published m twelve Books in 1674. Basic texts for the present treatment are: Todd. Henry J, ed , The Poetical * 
^orks of John Milton (London: J. Johnson, 1809); Ricks, Christopher', ed., ParadUe Lost and Paradise 
Regained (New York: The I^ew American Library, 1968). ^ , ' . 

*Misek, L. D., Computing a Context, Style, Structure, ^and the Self Image of Satan in Paradise Lost (Ph D 
'Dissertation, Case Western Reserve University, 1972). 

"A discussion of Bar-Hillel's distinction between "context" and "co-text" (tfic latter exemplified by H Luhn's 
concept of^WIC fields) is found in Mistk, Automated Contextual Analysis of Thematic Structure in Natural 
Language (Cleveland: A. R. Jennings Computing Center, Report 1103, I970)A 

tl appreciate the suggestion of my Vassar colleague Stephenliopper (Chemistry) that i consuU Polya's How to 
Solve It in this regard. - . . • ' ^ 

'Richard Moore Voiced sensitivity to/the difficulties of interpreting words on his first day of testimony^ 
* " when two men communicate... the^e is a two-folcf hazard... the man who spoke might not have expressed 
himself clearly, an'd may not have ekpreksfd what waj in his mind.:, the man who heard may have put a 
different mterpretation pn the words than did the man ^fto spoke.them." (personally transcribed from TV). 

**The quip is not mine. I am indebted to the (anonymous) source. 

\- *Thc 36q/30E is a single-user system Nvith 32k total core, approximately 17k user core. 

SlvloreiJxactly, the Context Concordance to Paradise Lost (Jennings Computing Center, 1971) produced from 
:r026 mput was stored on a prmt-tape; the Vofo read this tape. (Vassar uses 029 rather than 026 keypunch, 
machines). . ' ' * 

■*This IS clearly less crucial for prose, especially here, since the boundaries of text on the punched cards do not 
matcTi a given newspaper rendition. The ampeftands (&) appe*ing in the KWIC field, however, do fiag card- 
initial position. 

• • ' ■ » 

' "^L D. MiseJc/Thomas Mylott III, design/implementation in PL/I; adapted from L. D. Misek/William 
Cornwall, original design/implementation in ALGOL at CWRU. . 

«These arc co-constitue?rts^-of thc-sanr^^se-concept set.^ ' ' ^4 

"Michael Diamond (Vassar '77). ... 

!?Scminar projects can be carried over into individualized ** Independent Studies." 

^Ift (;X)MSC. 307a C*Pnnciples and Practice of Cpmputer-Aided Criticism") automated extraction of meaning- 
is pursued both* theoretically and through working programs. 

*'A misconccption.which unfortunately ^plagues their eiders, especially those w^h no hands-on computing 
experience.^ ^ 

ft 



APPENDIX I: COURSE ANNOUNCEMENT 

Frtthman Stminar* 

In the A9ademic Year 1974^75, Vassar College will offer a series of Seminars design^ especially for..and 
limited to. freshmen. These Seminars will permit the specialized exploration of an area^f. or an approach to. a 
discipline. They are intended to give the freshman student a chance to work closely with a^faculty niember on a 
specialized subject of his own interest. The Seminars will involve greater emphasis oft sustained independent 
iniiuuy and closer association with instructors than is ordinarily the case in regular freshman courses The 
Seminars will be ungraded., and each carries.either 'A or I unit of academic credit. A fresh man may not enroll in 
more than one Semfnar during a semester. • / » . • . ' 

In selecting a Seminar, you should consider its ?elatibnship to plained future work in that fidd Attached 
to, each Seminar description is a statement indicating whether and under what circfumstances itrscrves'as a 
prerequisite for intermediate or advanced work in the field. "' 

17 ComRUter Science 197a or 197b; Style and Self-image. (I unit . • 

.When we read, we react individually to the same "messages-. What abput a written work allom or even 
guides us to interpret meaiiings differently? 

%. f. ' ' • 

In this Scmiriar we wiH focus on an especially provocative figure, a source of critical (Controversy for over 
three hundred years. The Satan of John fClilton's Paradise Lost has been called ."HERO" or fXDOL . 
"COHERENT" or "RAMBLfNG". "DYNAMIC" pr "WEAK". • ' ' . 

. The computer will berxplored as a means of 'recognizing patterns^- for untangling complex themes and 
structures in the poem which bath draw our "attention to Satan's centrality and at t^e san\e time distract us ftom 
his dramatic consistencies. -public and private. ' • . . 

V ' . • * ■ 

Satan's "self-image", in particularywiU be studied as a model for many cases in which a speaker attempts 
' to persuade us. (and. others) to evaluate his words and deeds as he himself would. 

As a second topic of this Seminar, transitions- "from the analysis of "literary'' language to "live- 
communications will be demonstrated through group study of IVatergate Testimony. Emphasis will be op ' self- 
image" and social role as revedled in messages to antf'from The President. 
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APPENDIX II: CONTEXT-CONCORDANCES, POETIC MATTER 
A: Displaying Pattclijs Across the Entire Text of Milton's Paradise Lost 
B: Displaying Patterns Across and Within Individual Characterizations 
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coMts whKh wlch lorrld h«tt» • 
1 ctughi • Our llngirioq ptrtntt* 
• •••ttrn 9*t* • L^d thui direct i 

• With dr«*dful facts thronqedt . 

to cboote * Thtir pltc* of rest, 
•nd in htnd# with wandering itapt 



&od 
•nd 



occur t«&o«f 



« \«taan or daorada thlna ovn. • 
d, •>f«r nov •.h«n Qr«*t or high; 
.•ur«ty non« rr««ly w« »*rvtt. • 
r«q«intt it all thalr raqO' * 
nd t*rth. • HoundJaaa tha D«ap« 
Htrafora doubt • To Cod or chaa. 
praatMMf alraady vain and vr>Ld« • 

, a 

Qt our diaph^r^a • fro* panftlty. 



Bacauaa 
'becauea 
'Bccauaa 
Bocauaa 
b«cauaa 
b«o«uaa 
ftacftUaa 
BacAua^ 
BnCAuaa 

occurrtoicaa 



qatjiar* qtound fast at the labour 
vapour as the Libyan «ir «dua(. 
to tha eaiterit q«te • Led then di 
dovn the clitf «• faa*. • To the a 
fl6ry^ amii • Sx^nt natural tear* 
Prbvadcnce their quida. • Thay» 
alov* Throuqn Eden tooi^ th«ir 
3401 , J. 260S\ 

thou h*at/ though throned Irv hiqh 
in thea • Love hath abounded mora 
ve freely love, as in o^r vlll • 
tha fatna^. to who* in' Heaven \ 
I Aj« whc^ Mil • Infinitude* nor^ 
va hava • foa • May te»pt it, I ' 
not yat iT\i\\c*.ft^ aa ha faaradt. 
thou.hara* don« th»a, thou art arc 
•thou haat ha^rkanadt to tha volrn 
froJi d^ath relea«edt • Soma daya. 
10 . .01251 



own# aince eftaxer anunneot/ • uoo 
Ith thee, and odioua aoon. • Tnou 
ntlnant « Of eiay thorouqh-f ara. 

• Thou 

cond^fuiatt • But eW dacttuction 
• r« f«Jl«n • rro» mnwcanca. H^Ov 
able «nd vain, • daifleft. Laat 

on Kl» tha( braathaa i* for<n> • 
tiva Mlnly to tha a>n ot <tva. • 
kteoua in • vorid pravari»a» * And 

?reveree# • ^^nd ^naralore h«tad, 
<Aind no |iid • Aoaini^t invadara^ 
la to co»e I will r^latar • TJ-ou 
de reduce • fUn. till then fraa> 
onq th«J^ a» of thaa begot * • And 
a of lav to wor<«"of faitA. • And 
al vounda • Of h'ead or raai Not 
ppiar f*r.— * • Uet ua deacand nov 



tnaraiora . 

th«rafore ' 

therefore 

t,hkVaf ore 

therefore. 

therefore 

therefore*^ 

Therefbra 

Therefore 

therefore 

therefore 

therefore 

therefore 

Therefore 

therefore 

therefore 

therefore 

therefore 

occurresoea 



cannt>t nurt ye, ano oa iuat» • No 
Tilso teate. that aaual lot • May 
» vhile I • Deecend through darkn 
on thete herba. and fruita, and i 
eouqht, refutea • TIiAt axcellence 
r bend thine eer • To fuppUcation 
hie nov bolder ry^nd • Va^ch • ^ 'O 
to M* greet radoinq \ *»t>«it • 
BO ablact la t'heir pvniah»en', • , 
hated, therefore ao baaet a wuh 
BO beaat • with foe«« for daring 
, cooladt in teal,** ThanCaforth a 
gi/e du^ )iudi»nce, end attend • 
, ainca n4k p«imtta • withVn hiiiael 
vaa lav given th^m, to evince • T 
ahail not Moaea, though of Cod 
lotna the Son • Menhood to Codh 
tro«^ thta top • Of apeculetioni f 
« '40 , .0)OU 
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cnoweetf • U* neppy, end vxtho-t^ 
Wt • Be ftrooo. Ijve Sapf/. 
but. firfct of all. • Ki>p vhOF to 
ow, • To brute den*.e<^. **c are o* 
ried, end ere of ,ov* t food, • 
OA Cod, Of to di»»urt/ a Cor.-^wTa. 

3aeJ fear tnai '.rr- la^ir.and 
e^ in hi« care • Ar'i f»e r » f^oft . a . 
• the evtnt. • Ard v-at- .s 
. • Mot ther wx-ttrutt. but tender 
what blither biought j»i -^.ate, not 
n. • She feir. divinely iair, fii 
ot te'tribla, thougn tert-o^.r oe .n 
e. • Nete atronger. -r,d*r »hov 6f 
appter, but vlt.^ tnov of Zf>al »rd 
'feoale aax, the «or* to d'av^his 
P>e in bliet or.voej • 5o dear I 
eprivftdt a Thy p*eierce aoon/ of 
Mey )oin ua. eqf,ai :oy, at e<Tjft. 
orego • Thy ewea; con.-*r«<'S a'.d 
a 0 glor.ou* tVia* ./-♦••'Jirg 
, e Sha-U saparatP wa , »..»«.« • 
eaented • Tn»# ^*»'py 'r:** •* ii-y 
ce of tnr 'rxia. • feii».ft. ! 
derty w^pi m»M»<ry«^*K *hji fie hi ■ 
r lap. • ThM'^ 'hi'y.'neii fill 

a ;* tni.» f*" 
nancedt Doth." end diico-joaaot a 
eed. and .ovelv.' to .^f. rjct • Th/ 



eed, end .ovely. to 
nedt a By » fer vo't*- o 
tffl, Aden vitre*4 ♦^ea* 



love 

love 
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love 

Love 
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lore 
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AO happineaa. • Whatever pure tho 
» But, first of all, • Hm, who» 
it to Obey,' and i^eap • Kit graat , 
tne food. • I.ovtf', not tme-lowvat 
/ not t^ e iovest end of human life 
, Jthan wnic*" pefhapS no blita • En ^ 

• Caft by M» fraud be si.aicen or a* 
but C^a . vho t fiOuqrtt a Less at t 

. virtue* unassa/edt • Alono* vith 
, en^oina, a Tnat I ahould nind t 
. nor hope • Of Paradise for Mel 
for Godai * Not terrible, thougn 

• And beauty, not approecnad* by 
wall feignedtj a The wey vhich to 

• To Mjn, and indit^nation a»t hie 
, • And -"render more equal, and 

hiM. that vith nim all deatha e I 
till nov a Not feit, nor *hey be 
) a Lett* thou 'not ta^tina. difftir 
%if delfiy joinedt, • To live aoai 
, e l^llujtrioue evidence; , a>«tripl** 
. Kn^ear. -* To ur'l»*e»>o with f^** '>•«•• 
, yh'irft Mlae • fmiwenf ly nnv.-f 
uri«qt,at icdt »,ot I 'f -ui • * M tit 
a MaO \ti fr r»/»t» ' «d, a*^' f>t r hrt i < • t 
4nii :ov»' 3 djij»' rt • Tt ia».i«'ty 
, -it ihjs the f ^tor^prtiLo • <)( nin^ 
vas not in t-n^,i look*. ••Wnot 'o , 
. not '"ly ^uD)ei.».on anJ her ^ift 
, vtchn^lJ a By p'irvnts or nis Ks 
Mnrer**, ar>d revt-ronce in near 
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APPENDIX III: FROM POETRY TO PpUTICS 
{Paradise Lost to Watergate) 



$BEFALL+ THrE SEVERED f^ROM ME« FOR THOU KNOWEST , 
SWHA Ta HATH MFEN WARNED US f WHAl_MALJC.lQUS^CTL, ' 
SENVYIN6+, OUH H'^PPIMESS'r AND OF HIS OWN 
SnESPAIRIfIG'*-/ SEEK<; TO WORK US WOF AND SHAMF . 
SLY ASSAIjLTJ AMD SOMEWHERE N16H AT HAND 

$HIS+ WISH AND BEST MfTVANTAGEf US ASUNOER? 

STO+ OTHER -SPEEDY AlO MIGHT LEND AT NEEDt 

SWHFTMrR» MT<; MFSTGN RE TO WITHDR AW ' \ 

SOUR* FEALTY FROM $G'on)» OR TO OISTU^H 

SC0MJUG AL4 LQV F iH^il^lVb I Ch PtHHAP^^-NQ^.BUJSS 

$ENJOYFD+ HY US EXCITES HIS ENVY MORE^ 



L I* QON»T KNOW IF THE PRCSIOENT»S« STATEMCNT WAS MEANT TO RF. A 

G VERY LITERAL PLAY ON CAREFULLY CHOSF^ WU^D^'DR WHETHRp. Hf: fMTENOED 
C TO CIVE^IT TItt BROAD-BRUSH .INTERPPETATION THAT fT LATEK ^FC,f^I'VEI)* 
£ THE* IS'SUING OF THE SOrCAI.LEO «(01AN* REPORT*!)^ WAS THE FIRST TIME 
L l>-^EGAN TO' THINK AflOUT THF FACT THAT I* MIGHT RE BEING SFT-UP IN 
C CASE' THE* WHOLE THING CRUMBLED AT A LATER TiMEa 
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APPENDIX IV: CONTEXT-CONCORDANCES, WATERGATE . 
A: ^ Displaying Pattcn^A^ross the Entire Data-Basc for All Witnesses 
B:^ Displayiog Patterns AcrqSs the Subset Data-Base for-Jobn Dean Only 



I) 



DATE ^4/15/74 



BUfft-l 

OCAN-l 
KAlO.l 
ITC.I. 



^6^ 




•ACTUTtST-lOCy 
.ACTUTfST-LOax 
»ACTVSPCM«0KPT 
-ACTuCOJ*)-CUVft 

^ALfuc m?-cnvft 

MlLCCNV^COVK UQ7 
•rAIlCUNV.CO^R 1119 

.farcosvhCovii ;i2i 

, ff^PRRPHT .CVHP tl79 

-ACrUMEAR-EXC 

^ACTUSTAT- 
-AtCOCONV 
-AiCOCONV 



CONTEAT-CONCGIIOANCI CCNCtATO* 
P«Qf .L.O.MSju.FOR SE«1€$*00«PUTErJ F0« SfuOEMTS Of CANCOACI* 
T lc« C A t € tfSTIHONY, HUCEO 0 F A N aNO OfMlftS, OtC^Ools 



\ 



(Miseii/i*YLOTr 



V A S $ i K 
COPYRICHI 1972-74 
^ This run— ta A 

• Af THE SAMf TME. t l*DOh«T MAVf IME T£C>t><ICAL KNOhlEOCf , .iUT !• MfLL TCU YOj WHAT ( !• *liO» i 

c ^^^'^^ . . « «^ IP* ?! *NmiLEOCf, 'the pres cent* ne«r oio pay ahjt *fTt 

S^A^iE <W AUGUST* 29TM, 1972. 1 !• MAO NO AOVASCE KNOKLEOCE TMAf YhE PRE S I Ot N>fr^* s' CClitO TO ( TO 
N», MOtUM'S* fOftWER C ASSISTANT, N|CmT tUVE SCmE KNUtflEOCE OF IT. ME* TiaO>E THAI Mf t PROSAftl^ 
.♦Jt hAS yfcftr INPRESSEO MITM NY t KNOmIEOCE OF Tm£ C 1 KCUM VfANC E S BUT HE OIO NOT Sf 

" C QF THE 6REAK-III, AnO Mt INDICATED 



-•knSS^ I27» 



n» • ^tivf « • i» 1^ UK 

Ca61NE!« ANO THAT _ _ _ , . 

AT HACKCOER* HAO keen ItiVOlV^O IN. THE PlANNlNC ANO RNOmlEOI 

It MAS APPROPKIATE ftCft HIM TO HAVE ( THAT TYPE 0^ XKQlitEO' 

ES#.( C -HE HAS NOT OISCOSSEO THEM mITH hEi TO MY KNOhIEO< 

S.C ,C THE* OhLY^THlNC THAI l« CAN STATE TO IJY OtfN RNCmLECi 

IN THf imirf* HOOSF* mITH respect to The C prior knOmlfo^ 
F MR,« OEAS* IN HjScSf-ATEMENT, THAT ( IS THE ONL 
0 ONE IN THE NHITE» HOUSE* AT THAT TIME HAO ANY 
■ OEFENOINO anything that MH,« hunt* O'IQ. M HAO 
FACT IS THAT THE PRESIDENT* MAS OPERATING mITh 




BECAUSE I* KNCm The iCTlCNS THAT M 
THE ANSMER IS ( THAT 1$ CORRECT. tNO 
MR* DASH*. \ IS THAT SO Far aS 1«,ICN 

R PARTICIPATION V * ' ' " 

• HAVE, 

PARTICIPATION IN M| mATERC«TE*« 



.1 



0*Tf 10/16/74 



VASSAL 

COPTAfCHT 
THIS RUN *• 



CQNTEJIT-CONCORDANCF CCNE 
1972-74 PPO^ .L.D.NlSERiFDR SE h I E S • CDMPyt E«S FOU \ 
-SiPARATE mATERGATE mITnESSES -* FOR P ANX/FREQUEN 



R A r 0 R 

TUOFNTSc'OF lANGUACE* 

-5„ ^ 



IMISFK/liYLOT<| PAGE M 



REQUENCY,AN0 CONCOROANCF. 



OEAN- 

oeiN- 

Of AN- 
DEAN « 

DEAN. 
DEAN. 
DEAN. 



• HYPOORO|t-|NVS 
•ACTUC0N2»CQVR 

*fUTUC0N7.CavK 

• THEOCONVtkMrR 
•THCOCQNV.MATR 

ONT.CtEM 

«i .tot 



>ACTU< 



642 
646 
677 



T COULD. Q^F COURSE. •€ DONE* C HE TOLU ME IHAT HE RN^ tHE 'p|PECTOft«S FEELINGS it|ryT SUCH A AAfTfll 

*^ - . » t J* <N€»OF HIS BROTHER'S INVOL^NENT. MhTcH ma5 \ 

E6 STA^f & P£OPLE. THE* PRESIDENT* ASKEU ME IF I* KNEm HOm TH|$ haO LEAKED. t« C T&LD HIM THAT ?• 
f KJ?"-? I***^ °I0 NOT. HE*^ASXED M( MHO ICNE»« ABOUT if. |» ^Wr~'i, HIM tHVt -R*. SULWlVAli 

!• C OeClDEO I* SHOOtt) CALt HALUERMA^t BECAUSE I* KNEM THAT HtS NAM* ^ MOULD COM» uP IN THE f*Atl|l 

TKY TO POUND ON THE OOOP ANO GET 11^ i AF^A^SE |« RN|M THAT JUS7 OIO NOT MQHR TmAT hM. I« KNnW DP 

- - — \m K^li, iQ iHfM. 4 jl* MAS THE PRESI ' 



MR*j^ EHRLIChMAN ANO I* _ _ 

E OF C THEiE ACTlviriES ANO I* DID htl RNJn IF HE KN£m ThE FULL 



ITAS HEPORTfMG evfRYlHlNG 



( INVOLV^MENI Of ^VMYBODV« ANO I 




,ACTuSP^H-pRPT 5$ 

-ACTucoNv-coyi bT 

• ACTuCiW<y^HEAR 1st 

-a{tuC0K2*C0VR ^^6 

.aJtucqnJ.qovr 




ACiucoNT.cnvt 

.MATS 

. .CLE»< 

• ACTuPHCN-CnHJ4 



C !• 0ON*T 

LECTION. I*« T0L.0 THE PRESlOfNT* C iHAT !• OtO NOT 

£^ L I* DO NOT 

AUSE THE PRESIDENT* SAID SeNAfn#r C GURNFY* MOULD 

I f« TOLD. HIM THAT 1* Thought hc shoulu 
E« LOACH* OUT. C HE* ALSO ASKED ME nhO ELSE MIGhI 
2 t I* TOLD HIN l« 0|ON«T 

It OF THE SITUATIQM. C I* t5lD H|M THAt I* DID NOT 

yto CONTINUE *- - - - - - - 



THE PRESIDENT'S* yknn%H\ %k\ l»tA6T TO 
- - - JUSTICE* dfparFm 



fTEE'l* MOULD^HAV* 



M. C I 



CTEQ TO AND THAT I* 
IL THE C fACIS THC 



DIDN'T 
MAY I* 



THEaCDNV.MAT 
.ACTuCONt. 



-ACTUCDN2.C0MP 
.ACT JCDN4. MONT 
I6t »216 



682 
69i 
696 



L Facts the may 4*^ «ncm tmem. i* saio i* did not 

" kT jyjT did not MORK that WAV. I* 

- .1 -I j^Qy 

LKED ABOUT. YOlf 
C HAVE uOr. YOU 

Yno 



fCAUSE I* KNEM THA ^ _ ^ 

ipNS OF_SDMt OF .( .ihESe Atn^|^|l|$ Ago I* 



. ii\ 

_ C EARLIER MHERE _ ^ __ ___ 

G OF THE JOB. C HE* ThEH TOLD NE M^ HAVE uDT. 
SE IT MAS UN NY MIND. AhO t* TOLD HIM C THAT, 



HAO BEEN IN 



KNDm. I* SAIO THAT TH» JuSTitt* OFPAR^MFNT* HA6 
KNOW IF THE PRESIOe^lT* oTsCtlSSEO THIS SUBJECT K 
KNCM MHAI 10 00 UN HIS Dto*l. C ...HE* A5KC0 NE 
KNOM Thai I* MAS A SO iNVDtVED C IN ThE POST i\M 

kncm about the ftur.o ng uf his t campaign. > 

KNOW NUCH ABOUT IT UThFR THAN THE UCT IHAT ( Tl 
KNDm IF MITCHELL* HAO APPROVED tHf C PLANS BUT 
KNOW HOW C TO DEAL WITH IT. 

KNOW THfN^ I* SAIO f* DID NOT KNOW IF EsECUTlVf 
KNDM IF fXCCuTlVC ( PRlVfLFGf WOULO BE APPLICAB 
KNOW OF EFFORTS C OF OTHER WHITF* HOUSE* STAFF* 
KNOd IF HE KNEW THE FULL C INVDL Vt^MENT OF CVERr 
KNOW. HOw TO DEAL ^ITH THF C SENATE* CONM|Tff~ 
K»inW| YOU HAVE COT TO F ICmT BACK C ON SITUATK ^ 
KNDWi THERE WEPIE MONEY PROBvEMS. THERE WAS NO WOl 



KNOWLEDOe 
DIAIHUAC 



TuSPCh-DRPT 

T JCDN3-U3VR 
TuCDNT-COVR 
.040 



4B 

500 
431 



S MADE'X2N AUGUST* 29TH. 197 



N*. HOQVEft'i^ 'FORMER '^l ASsfiTANTt Mt(MT HAVE SONf RNOWCtO^E OF 
CABINET* AND THAT HE WAS VERV IMPRESSED wlTH NY ( KNOwlCoGE OF 



1 I* HAO NO ADVANCE KNOtaLfOCE THAT 



T THE PRESIDENT* MAS CGING TO C TO 
IT. HE^ TOLD n\ THAT HE I PROBABLY 
tHE CIRCUHSIANCES Bul HE DID NOT SEI 



.ACTURPRT.JNVS 
.A'^ruSPCH-ORPT 
. AcTUCONV.CLEM 
-ACIuCDIt2->C0vR 
-ACTUCPNI-COVR 
.BLf Oropo.COVR 
.bLKi't .iUl.CQvR 
. AMUCfm).c5/R 
t^ACruTDNVCOVR^ 
* .ACtuCONV.WAfR 

-l.ACtUCgNA.GIllR 
'i .ACTUC0li4.CHER^ 
k* (UCUNi-HONY 



AM- 
AN- 
AN- 
AN- 
AN- 
AN- 
AN 

"an 

,AN-.. 
[an-1. 

iJ{J-|'**CTU^pN4-MpNY 



AC!l/C0S4.»t0Nt 
AN-l-ACTi»f DN5-PRSS 

AN-! .actucony.covr 

AN-l.AdTHDNT.COvR 
AN - 1 - A C T U PHOH*C AN P 
AN-i*ACTUCDNft-MONY 
AN. t'ACTuCDNf^CpYR 
AN.L*ACTuCDNB*COyR 
AN.i.ACtuCUNTtCCEN 
AN.ItACtuPHON^-CONN 
3-ACTUCON2tCDMP 
26. .352 



AN. 



Ill 

ill 



THAT TIME. I* MAS AMARF OF THE 
_C {• BEGAN TO THINK ABOUT THE 




\ll PRESfOENT* TH^N rIfCRREO TO Th 

.K'5.k*^^"A ME* EXPRESSfo SOME ANfcOVANCE At I Th 
V°TKI\i?*?'^'<^ KNOfc MUCH ABOUT |) OTHfR THAN IhC 
* M*0 ?A|D SO LITTLE ATTENTION TO THE 

IN tmeTr silence ' 



ATTORN 



T THAt^?HC^^'°"2*^'*I*i-' I^!Eikj«Kf'^?;t>6^fvERi JN* 



PENDANTS 



FACT THAT EHRLICHMAN* t Ot HALOFRMAN* 
{f>! ^**AX !• "ICMT BE BEING SET-UP IN 
FACT. TMOUjHT ( IT MAS SO iMPORfANl THA 
[fSI ' MHITF* MilUSF* HAO PLACE6 wfRlT 

fACT THAT t* HAO RlfflVED I Hf FBI* REPORTS. Hf* i 
FACT ANO THAT THE SO- C Al L FU Of AN* INVESTIGATION i 
OCCUREO. I* C WAS AISO AWARF ThAT 0» TFN ti 
IfJM f""** "AD ftMN iiSIO FOR POtlTltAl ^ 

!t!*^ U^i^l-^'AfH* HAO-NtU HFIN t FORfHCAMINC 

!*I?*9^P^'' ?r pRCsiJiNT* inmIoui 

l^r J».5f'*ATE* JUO]CIARY*"CONII|tTlF* Mt 
HAt tHfrROERr MONEY DCMANDS | •fING NAD<1 
MAT tKtRi MAI NO NONEt tO FAY tHfJI 4 jSol 
HAT HUNT* HAO BEEN PROMISED C fUFCutlVl CI 
THAT COLSON* HAO ALSO DlWuSSEO THIS MiTTfRT 
THAT C The money mas lAUNOrRED SO THAT if C 
HE_HAO NADE AN ( HiSinfK AHKIWNCEMENT 



HAO OAtlYi 
C CASE ThI 
HAt HE HAOl 
^EO.WlRf TaI 

i 
1 



THAT 



THEY mERI 

ntIoned 



C.DNLY,PftOBLEM THAT HE NOm HAO maI tHE 
' ' iMEN-ALLUOEp TO C ThE 



NO §Et SOME RELAXATIONpHE* 
.THE.C^NyERSATlON THE PRE 




FACT 

\\\\ 

FACT 
FACT 
FA?T 
FACT 
FACT . 

Fact, ^ _ ^ 

FACT That J<E MAS ASKING FOi> A 4 PuftLIC 

£JH LfJM '!°1.^"!S ^^^^^ ^^"f RATfiiR TntensI 
VA\ ftil J^r^!rr9i?\*** oiscusscD THE Sum 

FACT THAT Th6 president* HAD MfrNTIONfO ThE 
FACT THAt HE HAD TALKfO TO COLSON* ABOUT t 

JiJi M? HAo^DiCyljED I JlEmfncy Sith 

FACT,' THE MEETIHCX HERE. AS I* BELIEvF I " 
T That I* HAO DONE A GOOD JOB 0URIN6 



J*^ 4^THduOHT"tHA7 ONE OR NCR^ MOULD iERY 

' AEAflUC 



U THC QUfl 

2 The Can6I 




ittOENT* SAIO 
WUL^ThE f 



THAT AT ^OME POINT m 
I"f^6** A^NOMINAT 

W '^'T"f F CtS * ThE^^^ 




E SHOULD 
r^UtlY'REALaif ' 

-CULO HAvrfi'TEL- 
IT* WOyiD RtALLY LAY 
SIDENT* HAD LEARNED 



THOS 



iN°OF^ . 
ELL T«1E 



FA< 
FA( 

fa) 

^A( 

. fAi 
4 ThI FA< 
OF NEW FAI 



OUT 4 ON TH 
THAT HAO CON 

4 AND THF 
FOR PEOPLE 
THE MAY T* 




CASE OVEK 



uEEKEItO 



ANO At 



u 

ERIC 
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'.'APPENDIX 



STUDENT/CLASS YR 
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V: REPRESENTJ^TIVe' PAPER TOPICS' 
Fall 1973' Student Projects 
PROJECT ' - . , 



. t 



ElU 



Sullivan, Karen '77 , . 

Maychick, Diane '77 
Krcnzcl, Uiurcn '77 

'Kiscr, Barbara '77 

Castagnozzi, Mary ^77 
Reiser, Maya '77 



Hookaway, Gillian '77 
Slerh, Sandy '77 
Diamond, Michael !77 

Driscoll, Philip '77 
Lwin, Khin Sabai '77 
Taylor, Susan '77* 

^ !^hca, James '77 
Hall, Patricia '77 
Abeln, Maura '77 



"Nixon. Ervin, and Baker: A'Study in "Knowledge." " " ^ 
"A Brief Analysis of Words of En(otiop in The Testimony [ 
of John W. Dean 3rd" • * 

"Context Concordance to Watergate Tcsti>nony: ^ ^ < 
Words of Authrority."' ' ' 

"Conveyance of Emotron by Butterfield and Mardian." * " 
^'The Testimony of Nixon, Moore, and Gray in * , • 
in the Watergate Affair: Never use "Always." " ' . 
"WATERGATE: Words Having to do wini Communication 
' in John Mitchell's Testimony (Computer Concordance)." 

"Watergate Cominunications with Nixon, According to John Dean " 

. "Hear no Evil, See no Evil, Speak no Evil: K study of 
the communications of President Nixon, and Messrs., Butterfield 

' and Mardian." ^ v ^ 
"Butterfield's Pronouns." 

"Emotional words used by Mitchell and Erlichman." 
. "Words of "knowledge" used by Lakue, Gray, Mardian, 
and Butterfield." 

^ "The Use of Personal Pronouns by Ehrlichman and MichelK" ^ 
"Presidential Communication Routes in the Watergate Affair." . 
"The Communications of Messrs. Ehrlichman and Haldeman 
<Watergate Testimony).'' ' - > . ^ 

"John Dean and John Elirlicfiman: States of Knowledge." 
"The Verbal Communications of John Mitchell (re/"knowlcdge.'*)" 
"A Project of Society and Changing Times: John Dean; 

• Self In\age and the Image creatcd for the Senate Select Committee 

- on Presidential Campaign Abuses." 



ERIC 

&lffliffl|-fflff7l11^H *' 
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